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Making HOWL Whole 


or 
How Troubador Press Restored the Dirty Words 
to an American Epic Poem 


By Malcolm Whyte 


I N 1959 HAWAII BECAME THE 50TH STATE, the Barbie doll was born, Fidel Castro 
took command of Cuba, The Sound of Music opened on Broadway, Khrushchev 
was barred from Disneyland for security reasons, and Allen Ginsberg’s celebrated 
HOWL and Other Poems (City Lights Pocket Poets Number 4) was transformed. 

In June of that year Brady Harris and I, ex-Navy officers and shipmates with 
common interests in literature, music and art, opened shop as Troubador Press in 
the basement of 96 Jessie Street, San Francisco, to publish our line of greeting cards. 
We took on job printing, both in-house and brokered through trade printers and 
binders, to augment income for the new venture. The Beatnik era was waning, but 
lively vestiges still flourished in the colorfully named bistros in the city’s North 
Beach area: Miss Smith’s Tea Room, The Coffee Gallery (next door to Miss 
Smith’s), The Olde Spaghetti Factory, The Anxious Asp, and Herb’s Co-Existence 
Bagel and Excelsior Coffee Shop. Brady and I favored The Anxious Asp for food 
because of its tasty Aspburgers that were topped with a creamy bleu-cheese dressing. 

One of our first jobs came from City Lights Books’ publisher Lawrence Fer- 
linghetti — printing 2000 copies of Beat Zen, Square Zen and Zen by Alan Watts. 
Because of a growing interest in Asian philosophies, driven by the Beats and Watts’ 
ability to lucidly synthesize teachings of Eastern and Western cultures, this little 
book emerged as a notable sign of the times. 

We printed Beat Zen’s two-color cover on our ancient Miller Greyhound and 
the 32-page text on our sturdy Little Giant No.5. Both machines were letterpress 
that we bought used from Somerset Equipment Company. Our even more antique 
(ca.1919) Liberty-Baum contraption folded the book’s 8-page sections, after which 
we gathered and stitched them with the cover, by hand, with our Acme stapler. Fin- 
ished books were trimmed on our 14” hand-operated Pearl cutter. Every page was 
handled at least six times; tedious manual labor but it paid the bills. 
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All of our jobs for City Lights after Beat Zen went to trade printers with larg- 
er presses. Brady and I first made all preparations on our light table cobbled from 
a salvaged wooden crate, two fluorescent light tubes, and a frosted window pane. 
Among these projects were printing Norman Mailer’s White Negro (5000 copies), 
and two broadsides by Beat poet Bob Kaufman: Abomunist Manifesto and Second 
April (2500 copies each). The historic plum for Troubador, however, was Fer- 
linghetti’s order to print a revised edition of Allen Ginsberg’s controversial book 
HOWL and Other Poems, which only a few years earlier had provoked a sensational 
obscenity trial. 

The HOWL trial pivoted on the accusation that Ginsberg’s poems contained 
obscene words or ones implied by ellipses. The book was typeset and printed in 
England at Villiers Press. Personnel there objected to including certain indelicate 
words in the book, so they replaced them with ellipses. One asterisk stood for each 
letter in the offending word, thereby creating an amusing decoding exercise. 

Impressive testimony paraded in support of the book. Storied trial attorney 
Jake “The Master” Ehrlich led the defense with the help of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. His witnesses included poet/painter Kenneth Patchen; poet Robert 
Duncan; Donald Allen, co-editor of Evergreen Review; University of California 
professor of English Mark Schorer; Luther Nichols and William Hogan, book 
reviewers for the S.F. Examiner and S.E. Chronicle, respectively; and novelist Vin- 
cent McHugh. Daily reports in the newspapers detailed erudite presentations that 
championed Ginsberg’s poetry, protection of the First Amendment, and freedom 
of speech. San Francisco’s Municipal Court prosecution produced two weak wit- 
nesses: an elocution teacher and a University of San Francisco instructor whose 
strength of expertise rested on her having completely rewritten Faust (it took her 
three years). In October 1957 Municipal Court Judge Clayton Horn found HOWL 
not obscene. 

About a year after the trial, Ferlinghetti planned a new edition of HOWL for 
two main reasons: to avoid U.S. importation restrictions and to publish the book 
as written. The first two editions, printed in England, are identified by a black 
board-wrapper with a white label glued around it, front to back. Printing overseas 
was less expensive than printing in the United States, even taking into account the 
cost of shipping; however, to help protect American printers, an importation limit 
of only 1500 books at a time was imposed. The obscenity trial had raised the visi- 
bility and attendant demand for HOWL considerably, and Ferlinghetti wanted to 
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print a larger quantity. Doing it locally would also eliminate both foreign shipping 
delays and U.S. Customs jurisdiction. As its text was no longer considered obscene, 
Ferlinghetti was free to publish the book true to the original manuscript. 

In fall 1959, after a visit to City Lights at 261 Columbus Avenue, Brady returned 
to the shop with a marked-up Villiers second edition of HOWL, and a note from 
Ferlinghetti to print 5000 copies as indicated in the sample volume. Troubador’s 
task was to build a whole new book. On several pages ellipses would be replaced 
with the vernacular as it appears in Ginsberg’s text. An all-new copyright and 
printing history would be reset on the title page’s verso, and the cover would print 
just black-and-white on a sheet, rather than the glued-label-over-boards combi- 
nation from Villiers. As the book had been cleared by the court, Brady and I pressed 
on fearlessly; we were just happy to take on a well-paying job. 

The first step was to find the type that matched the text in HOWL so that we 
could restore the ellipsed words. We identified it as 10-point Baskerville, and Brady 
suggested that we walk over to San Francisco’s venerable type-founders McKenzie 
and Harris to buy a font of it. With the shiny new type now distributed in our type- 
drawer at the shop, pre-press production began. 

One by one, from the California job case, I picked each tiny gray metal letter 
and placed it upside down, in word order, on the type-stick carefully angled in the 
palm of my non-picking hand. I then sandwiched the reset sentence between two 
equal lengths of 12-point lead and placed it into the metal chase waiting on the 
stone, our marble-topped workbench. With a few more blocks of furniture to fill 
out the metal frame and a turn of the wedge-shaped quoins, the new line of type 
was locked up and handed to Brady, who snugged it into the bed of our Little Giant 
for proofing. Brady noticed that some of the lines in the poem’s printed text were 
a bit darker than others, so he over-inked some of the proofed lines to match Vil- 
liers’ printing. 

The new lines (page 12, lines 3 and 21; page 17, line 25; page 21, line 4; and page 
29, line 17) were cut from the proof-sheet and taped over the corresponding lines 
on the original pages from the old edition. Those pages joined the rest of the pages 
we had separated from the book to be re-photographed in negative. Bent over the 
light table we inspected each sheet of black film looking for broken letters, and cov- 
ered pinholes with rust-colored opaquing fluid. The negatives were then stripped 
into the master form which, in turn, was plated at the printer. The now-revised 
edition of HOWL was printed offset lithography by William Descalso at his trade- 
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shop on Folsom Street. The books were saddle-wired at Rapid Bindery, a trade 
division of Pisani Press on Bryant Street. 

San Francisco’s printing enterprises — printers, binderies, paper supply houses, 
and ink manufacturers among them — were concentrated south of Market Street 
in an area bounded by Fremont, Fourth, Howard and Brannan Streets. Printing 
was considered to be the city’s third-largest business in the 1950s, just behind 
finance and shipping. 

In November 1959, City Lights quietly launched the post-trial edition of 
HOWL. Perhaps to avoid stirring up controversy again, Ferlinghetti’s subtle phrase 
concluding the back-cover copy simply stated: “[T]he present printing contains 
the full text, exactly as it appeared in the original manuscript.” Without notice from 
the press, or a peep of protest from the police regarding the changes, HOWL went 
on to sell more than a million copies in two dozen languages. Its penetrating vision 
quickened a movement for social reform and made it one of the most widely read 
books of poetry of its time. 

Troubador Press marched on. A year after HOWL’s rebirth Brady returned 
to the Navy from which he retired and enjoyed a second career in public relations 
before settling with his wife in Kansas City. Troubador and I remained in San Fran- 
cisco until, after transitioning from job printing and greeting-card manufacture to 
book publishing, I sold the company in 1982 to the Penguin-Putnam group, where 
some of its books are still in print after 35 years. Troubador’s life was full of sur- 
prises, but none quite so astonishing as how, in its earliest days, it earned a foot- 
note in Allen Ginsberg’s bibliography for making HOWL whole and thereby crept 
into the history of 20th-century American literature. 


NOTE: The illustrations of the censored and uncensored pages from HOWL are from the 
collection of Mary K. Austin 


The Life and Works of M.EK. Fisher 


The Early Years: 1908 - 1949 
by Randall Tarpey-Schwed 


The year 2008 marks the 1ooth anniversary of the birth of the writer M.E.K. Fisher. W. H. Auden 
said of her “I do not know of anyone in the United States today who writes better prose.’ John 
Updike called her “a poet of the appetites,” while Cyra McFadden insisted that Fisher should be 
designated a “national treasure.” The Book Club is now presenting a unique exhibit to honor 
this remarkable writer. 


Y FIRST EXPERIENCE WITH FISHER came with reading The Art of Eating 

(World, 1954), an omnibus edition of five of her most popular books. 
Because of its title, I had expected The Art of Eating to be an academically orient- 
ed analysis of food-related topics like Reay Tannahill’s Food in History (Stein & Day, 
1973). What I encountered, however, was something entirely different. In The Art 
of Eating, Fisher described the “subtle, and voluptuous, and quite inexplicable” 
pleasure that she derived from eating sections of tangerine that had been warmed 
on a radiator until plump and then set out on an icy, snow-packed window sill. 
“T cannot tell you why they are so magical. Perhaps it is that little shell, thin as one 
layer of enamel on a Chinese bowl, that crackles so tinily, so ultimately under your 
teeth. Or the rush of cold pulp after it. Or the perfume. I cannot tell.” She recalled 
the waitress who “wore the look of a believer describing a miracle at Lourdes” when 
describing the sauce that the chef would prepare to accompany her truite au bleu. 
She rhapsodized about the private world of the egg before it is broken, when its 
“secrets are [still] its own, hidden behind the impassive, beautiful curvings of its 
shell, white or brown or speckled.” And her description of the love life of the 
oyster, a decidedly unsexy bivalve, made me blush: “If its world is warm, if the water 
around it is about seventy degrees, it is able to send out a little potent flood of milt 
and thus excite a female to her monstrous spawning, now five million eggs, now 
fifty. And if the tide is right, the milt will meet the eggs, and the spats will result.” 
It was the book that started me on my love affair with the works of M.EK. Fisher. 
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This extraordinary writer, known to the world as “M.EK. Fisher,” was born 
Mary Frances Kennedy in Albion, Michigan on July 3, 1908, the first child of Rex 
and Edith Holbrook Kennedy. When Fisher was two years old, her family moved to 
California, eventually settling in Whittier. Her father bought a controlling interest 
in The Whittier News, which had 600 subscribers in what was then a predominately 
Quaker town of 5,000. Despite growing up a non-Quaker (an experience she later 
described as being a “Child of an Inner Ghetto”), Fisher enjoyed a comfortable, 
almost idyllic childhood, living first in an enormous house on Painter Avenue near 
the center of town, and later on a ranch at the edge of town, surrounded by orange 
groves. Fisher’s experiences growing up in Whittier are recounted in a collection 
of stories published as Among Friends (Knopf, 1971). The “Friends” in the title 
referred to the Society of Friends to which her Quaker neighbors belonged. The 
Southern California of the 1910s and 1920s that Fisher described was gentle, and 
rather innocent, but the innocence was enlivened by an eccentric cast of wonder- 
ful and strange characters, including “Anita Patita,’ one of the family’s many hired 
cooks, who could cook nothing but chicken enchiladas and vanilla flan; “Aunt 
Gwen” Nettleship, “related by love alone,” who flowed through their lives “like a 
gusty river bringing food and excitement and adventure”; and various “lame 
ducks” and “batties” who were invited into their lives by either Rex Kennedy or 
Grandmother Holbrook. 

Being a member of a newspaper family helped to forge Fisher’s writing style, 
and she frequently referred to her stories as “reports.” At age fifteen, she spent the 
summer in the News offices working as a fill-in writer, and she contributed stories 
and columns as needed, without byline. Although she was intellectually gifted, and 
showed promise as a writer at a young age, she was not a disciplined student. That 
is probably why, when Fisher was a teenager, her mother sent her away to board- 
ing school, first to the Bishop’s School in La Jolla and later to Miss Harker’s School 
in Palo Alto. Fisher’s boarding school experiences made a big impact upon her and 
became material for her adult writings, including the story “The First Oyster,” 
which appeared in The Gastronomical Me (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1942), and 
“Young Hunger,’ which appeared in Atlantic magazine in October 1946. 

In the summer of 1928, while taking summer classes at ucLa, Mary Frances 
Kennedy met Alfred Young Fisher. Al Fisher, a talented poet, was the handsome son 
of a Presbyterian minister. When Al decided to go to France to pursue graduate 
studies, he proposed to Mary Frances and asked her to come with him. They were 
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married on September 29, 1929, and left soon thereafter for France. As a twenty- 
one-year-old bride, Mary Frances could not have foreseen the profound impact 
that this first of many journeys to France would have on her life and career. After 
crossing the Atlantic in “student-third” class on the Berengaria, the Fishers took 
the train from Cherbourg to Paris, and on that train they shared what Mary 
Frances described some sixty years later in an article in the magazine Napa Valley 
Tables as “the most important meal I ever ate.” The bread was served in chunks 
chopped from loaves four feet long stacked at the end of the dining car like skis, 
and she knew that “forever, as of that noontime, [she] would be intolerant of the 
packaged puffy stuff called bread at home.” The salad was composed of a variety 
of fresh garden lettuces, and she knew that thereafter she would never be able to 
enjoy the “neat, bug-free, and almost completely tasteless salad stuff sold in stores 
at home.” They were served little trays of gnarled apples and bitter coffee. Though 
this was certainly not the best meal Fisher would have in her life, it opened her 
senses and allowed her to see beyond Grandmother Holbrook’s boiled dressings 
(served on account of her grandmother’s “nervous stomach”), and even beyond 
the relative bacchanalia of the occasional grilled rare steaks and wild watercress 
that her father served. She knew that she “was, from that moment on, a thinking 
human being instead of a healthy young animal.” 

Soon after arriving in Dijon, where Al Fisher was to earn his doctorate in lit- 
erature, the Fishers moved in with the Ollagnier family as paid boarders, taking 
their meals with the family and the other guests. Mary Frances observed the skill 
with which Madame Ollagnier bargained in the markets and turned relatively 
modest ingredients into delicious meals. Though Madame Ollagnier could often 
be terrifying, Monsieur Ollagnier was a delightful man who invited the Fishers to 
join the “Club Alpin,” which hiked and ate its way through fine French village- 
restaurants, and he encouraged Mary Frances to read his copy of Brillat-Savarin’s 
The Physiology of Taste. She studied French literature at the university and sculp- 
ture at the Beaux Arts, and she allowed French culture to soak into her soul. Her 
early experiences in Dijon forged her love of France, and her recollections of this 
time in Dijon made their way into several of her books including Serve it Forth 
(Harper, 1937), The Gastronomical Me (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942) and Long Ago 
in France (Prentice Hall, 1991). 

Al Fisher earned his doctorate in 1931, but the worldwide economic depres- 
sion made it difficult for him to find a teaching job, so the Fishers returned to 
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America in the summer of 1932. They lived at the ranch in Whittier during this 
time, but spent a good deal of time at the Kennedy’s tiny summer cottage in Laguna 
Beach. Their Laguna neighbors Dillwyn and Gigi Parrish became friends, and 
Dillwyn would soon become Mary Frances’ chief muse, and the love that would 
end her marriage to Al. 

In 1934, Mary Frances submitted an unsolicited story and three illustrating 
sketches to Phil Townsend Hanna, the editor of Westways magazine. The story, 
“Pacific Village,” which was Fisher’s first paid work, was published in the February 
1935 issue. It was a loosely written profile of the pseudonymously named beach 
community of “Olas” (Laguna Beach), and the conflicts among its artists, the older 
residents, and the summer visitors. She received ten dollars for the article, and 
twenty-five dollars for the three drawings. It was the last time that Fisher illustrated 
any of her writings because she realized that she “would never be much better as 
an artist, but... might possibly improve [her] use of words.” She signed the article 
“M.E.K. Fisher,” perhaps after the example of her mother, who signed her checks 
“E.O.H. Kennedy.” Although she was known to her family as “Dote,” and to her 
friends as “Mary Frances,” she was thereafter known to her readers as M. F.K. Fisher. 

Al Fisher eventually found employment in 1934 teaching English at Occiden- 
tal College. During this time, Mary Frances spent mornings at the Los Angeles 
Public Library grading Al’s students’ papers, and while doing so, she observed a 
homeless man reading medieval culinary books. Fascinated, she began to read and 
research gastronomical history, and largely because of the encouragement of Dill- 
wyn Parrish, she began writing about it as well. Those writings became the core of 
M.E.K. Fisher’s first book, Serve It Forth (Harper, 1937). 

Serve it Forth was unique. Although its appearance as Fisher’s first book firmly, 
if unfortunately, established (many would say pigeonholed) Fisher as a “food 
writer” in the eyes of critics and the public, the content of this collection of essays 
and stories was not just clever, but diverse. In“When a Man is Small,” she explores 
how tastes and preferences in eating evolve from infancy to old age, and she quotes 
La Rochefoucauld’s saying “To eat is a necessity, but to eat intelligently is an art.” 
Other essays discuss the Roman decadent Lucullus and the putrid condiment 
garum (fermented fish guts), which was used liberally by ancient Romans; the 
impact of the Crusades on English gastronomy; and Dijon gingerbread. In con- 
trast with the essays, her stories have a more personal tone. In “The Standing and 
the Waiting” (which was republished in book form in 1985 in a beautiful limited 
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edition by Vance Gerry and his Weather Bird Press), she describes taking her new 
love Chexbres (Dillwyn Parrish) to what had been the Fishers’ favorite special- 
occasion restaurant in Dijon. Fisher hopes to recreate the special feeling of the 
place for Chexbres, but finds it impossible to do so. 

By the time Serve it Forth was published in 1937, the Fishers’ marriage had 
essentially ended, and Mary Frances and Dillwyn were living together at Le Paquis, 
the house near Vevey, Switzerland that they had extensively remodeled. Her sub- 
sequent writings illuminate this period as being the happiest in her life. During 
this time, Fisher and Parrish collaborated on a novel, Touch & Go (Harper, 1939) 
that was published under the pseudonym Victoria Berne. Fisher also wrote an 
unpublished novel, The Theoretical Foot. 

Two events intervened in 1938 that made it impossible for Fisher and Parrish 
to stay in Switzerland. The first was World War II, and the uncertainty and danger 
it posed to two Americans living in Europe. The second was the sudden onset of 
severe limb pain (later diagnosed as Buerger’s disease), which forced the amputa- 
tion of Dillwyn’s left leg, the first of several painful surgeries. They returned to the 
States in 1939, and in 1940 bought a ninety-acre ranch in California near Hemet, 
which they named Bareacres. Fisher wrote Consider the Oyster (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1941) while living at Bareacres, and she dedicated it to Dillwyn Parrish. The 
book takes a similar approach to its narrower subject (the oyster) as Serve it Forth 
did to gastronomic history in general. It weaves science, social history, metaphor, 
and hyperbole to tell the story of the oyster. The resulting, slim volume is delight- 
ful. Unfortunately, Dillwyn did not live to see the book that Mary Frances had writ- 
ten for him. He shot himself just a few weeks before it was published, putting an 
end to his pain. Fisher wrote a poignant story about her life at Bareacres that was 
first published in Geo magazine in February 1984, and then reprinted in 1985 as 
Spirits of the Valley in a limited fine press edition by Targ Editions. 

Fisher wrote her third book, How to Cook A Wolf (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1942), in order to chase away the proverbial “wolf” of hunger and poverty. As a 
recent widow, she needed to work. The result of her efforts was another unique 
offering that helped shape the Fisher ceuvre. Ostensibly a wartime “cookbook,” and 
marketed as such, How to Cook a Wolf is instead an informal guide to staying happy 
while dealing with scarcity. Each cleverly-titled chapter addresses a wartime issue: 
“How to Be Sage Without Hemlock” suggests how to maintain a nutritious diet by 
balancing the day, not the meal, and in that regard Fisher believes that poor peo- 
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ple are better able to cope with scarcity than the “rich-bitches”; “How Not to Boil 
an Egg” gives suggestions for using eggs, and in “How to Be Content with a Veg- 
etable Love” she tells us that “all vegetables are good, although there is some doubt 
still about parsnips.” In the conclusion to a revised edition published nine years later 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1951), Fisher explained her philosophy in writing How 
to Cook a Wolf: “...one of the most dignified ways... to reassert our dignity in the 
face of poverty and war’s fears and pains, is to nourish ourselves with all possible 
skill...and with our gastronomical growth will come, inevitably, knowledge and 
perception of a hundred other things, but mainly of ourselves.” She was, in essence, 
helping her readers understand the mystery of the art of eating. 

Magazines provided another important means for Fisher to “keep the wolf 
away.” Although she had written articles in the 1930s for Westways, Harpers, and 
Atlantic, it was in the 1940s when Fisher firmly established herself as a successful 
magazine writer. She wrote over seventy magazine articles in that decade for pub- 
lications like Coronet (fifteen articles), Gourmet (thirteen articles), House Beauti- 
ful (twenty-five articles) and at least seven other magazines, and over her lifetime 
Fisher made over 250 periodical appearances. 

It was the personal crisis of her first pregnancy, however, that led to the writing 
of what was arguably Fisher’s masterpiece, The Gastronomical Me. While working 
as a studio writer in Hollywood in 1942 (an experience that Fisher hated), she be- 
came pregnant. She vowed she would never reveal the name of her baby’s father, 
and she never did. 

The Gastronomical Me was Fisher’s most intimate, self-reflective book to date, 
and it is arguably her finest work. Each of its twenty-three chapters is a reminis- 
cence of significant memories and events in her life. Eleven of the chapters are 
titled “The Measure of My Powers” after the quote from Santayana that appears on 
the title page:“To be happy you must have taken the measure of your powers, tasted 
the fruits of your passion, and learned your place in the world.” 

Fisher’s memories in The Gastronomical Me range from sharing a peach pie 
smothered in ice-cold heavy cream after a hot dusty drive to Aunt Maggie’s ranch, 
to eating her first oyster at “Miss Huntingdon’s School” (actually The Bishop’s 
School) and experiencing a same-sex schoolgirl crush. She describes her experi- 
ence comforting Maritza Nankova, the young Czech beauty who had been sexually 
tormented by the cold German student Klorr, who seduced her by eating bread- 
crumbs and grapes from her naked body and then refused to consummate his 
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seduction. She describes her simultaneously awkward and idyllic time at Le Paquis 
in Vevey with the Kennedys, Al Fisher and Dillwyn Parish. She describes the hor- 
ror she felt in 1939 on a journey with Dillwyn when a handcuffed political prisoner 
on the train killed himself by shattering the window with his head and then slash- 
ing his throat with a glass shard. Five of the chapters are titled “Sea Change” and 
describe ocean journeys she took to Europe, but the “Sea Change” is really a meta- 
phor for the changes in Fisher that coincided with those geographical journeys. 

Fisher explained the essence of her storytelling approach and philosophy of 
life in her forward to The Gastronomical Me: “People ask me: Why do you write 
about food, and eating and drinking? Why don’t you write about the struggle for 
power and security, and about love, the way others do?... It seems to me that our 
three basic needs, for food and security and love, are so mixed and mingled and 
entwined that we cannot straightly think of one without the others. So it happens 
that when I write of hunger, I am really writing about love and the hunger for it, 
and warmth and the love of it and the hunger for it... There is a communion of 
more than our bodies when bread is broken and wine drunk. And that is my 
answer, when people ask me: Why do you write about hunger and not wars or love?” 

In 1945 Fisher married Donald Friede, the co-founder of the publishing firm 
of Covici & Friede, which had published important writers like Radclyffe Hall and 
John Steinbeck. Although his firm was no longer in business when he married 
Fisher, Friede used his knowledge of publishing and his many contacts to effec- 
tively take over the management of Fisher’s career. He signed her with Viking, and 
in 1946 they published Here Let Us Feast, an anthology of diverse writing selections 
with a gastronomic theme, with elucidating introductions by Fisher. The selections 
included the Bible, Jane Austen, Boswell, Lewis Carroll, Hemingway, Ovid, Swift, 
and Virginia Woolf among others, and they reflected Fisher’s broad and literate 
interests. 

Friede also encouraged Fisher to publish a novel, and Not Now But Now 
(Viking, 1947) was the result. Incorrectly marketed as Fisher’s “first” novel, it tells 
a strange tale of the feckless and amoral time-traveling Jennie who makes appear- 
ances in America and Europe in the 19th and 2oth centuries. Fisher acknowledged 
that it was really just four short stories linked together with the gimmick of the 
time-travel conceit. Reflecting a sophisticated marketing approach, parts I and IV 
of the book had appeared earlier in the year in Town & Country magazine. 

In 1948 and 1949, Gourmet magazine pre-published in monthly installments 
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the abecedarian series of essays that make up Fisher’s An Alphabet for Gourmets 
(Viking, 1949). Although abecedaries are certainly formulaic (and that choice of 
form was likely Friede’s idea), the essays are full of Fisher’s wit and humor, begin- 
ning with “A is for Dining Alone” and ending with “Z is for Zakuski.” It was the writ- 
ing project that capped off the first four decades of Fisher’s very full life. An Alphabet 
for Gourmets was later combined with four earlier works (Serve it Forth, How to 
Cook a Wolf, Consider the Oyster and The Gastronomical Me) into an omnibus volume 
that was titled, appropriately, The Art of Eating (World, 1954), and which intro- 
duced me to the wonderful writing of M.EK. Fisher. 


On September 8, The Book Club of California will present an exhibit titled “A Delicious Obses- 
sion: Collecting the Works of M.F.K. Fisher.” Books, Periodicals and Ephemera from the 
Randall Tarpey-Schwed Collection. 








Review 


The Dawson 80. A Selection of Distinguished Southern California Books Made by 
Members of the Book Collectors of Southern California. Los Angeles, 2007. 8vo, 
169pp., illustrations. Printed by the Castle Press, Pasadena. Limited to 400 copies. 
$80. 


The Dawson 80 joins a long list of bibliographies attempting to choose the most 
significant books on California. This task has long challenged and frustrated bib- 
liographers since at least 1863 when Alexander S. Taylor (1817-1876) published the 
first such compilation in the Sacramento Daily Union: Bibliografa Californica; or 
Notes and Materials to Aid in Forming a More Perfect Bibliography of Those Coun- 
tries Anciently Called California... So vast was the number of books from which to 
choose, even in the 1860s, that Taylor published a supplement in 1866, and he later 
prepared a manuscript for publication as a book with nearly one thousand entries. 
A dedicated researcher, Taylor suggested that bibliographies be compiled in many 
fields, including one on the Gold Rush, about which he said: “Let us have the 
ground work of a California Boccaccio or Arabian Nights, for the life of our young 
state has brought forth the strongest exuvia of the human soul. But a catalogue 
must be made first.” As quoted in Lawrence Clark Powell. Bibliographers of the Golden 
State, 1967, p. 12. Taylor’s wish was finally granted in 1997 when the BCC published 
Gary Kurutz’s monumental The California Gold Rush: A Descriptive Bibliography. 
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In the next decade, when historian Henry L. Oak (1844-1905) published an 
article in the Overland Monthly in 1874 on rare Californiana, he estimated that a 
comprehensive list of books and manuscripts would include at least 50,000 items! 
Others produced lists and books over the years, culminating in 1914 with the Book 
Club of California’s inaugural publication, Robert Ernest Cowan’s A Bibliography 
of the History of California and the Pacific West 1510-1906. Cowan and his son re- 
organized and expanded the work, and published it in 1933 as A Bibliography of the 
History of California 1510-1930. With 4700 entries, it quickly became the standard 
work on the subject and is “the greatest single monument of California biblio- 
graphical scholarship to appear.’ Reverend Francis J. Weber. A Bibliography of Cal- 
ifornia Bibliographies, 1968, p. 15. 

These monuments to scholarship have been invaluable to the historian and 
researcher, yet what of the collector? How would a bibliophile with a serious inter- 
est in the history of California begin to form a significant collection? No guide- 
post, critical analysis or summary list had been published and no sane collector 
would attempt to acquire all 4700 books listed by the Cowans. Indeed, a guide was 
necessary, one that would choose from among the thousands of books on Cali- 
fornia and distill the essence of the history of the Golden State into a manageable 
number of works for the reader/collector. 

In Los Angeles, Zamorano Club members had struggled to form such a list 
soon after the club was founded in 1928, and in 1933, member Phil Townsend Han- 
na published Libros Californianos, a compilation of his favorite twenty-five works 
in California history along with lists of twenty books each by Leslie E. Bliss, Robert 
E. Cowan and Henry R. Wagner. This initial endeavor later culminated in The 
Zamorano 80, A Selection of Distinguished California Books Made by Members of the 
Zamorano Club, published in 1945.33 In addition to the aforementioned compil- 
ers, other club members who contributed to this work included Homer D. Crotty, 
J. Gregg Layne and Robert J. Woods. 

Since its appearance, the Zamorano 80 has defined collecting Californiana 
despite the fact that only four collectors were able to gather all eighty works — and 
one of those collections was given to the Beinecke Library, Yale University, making 
it the only institution with a complete set. (The Bancroft Library and The Hunt- 
ington Library each lack one item.) 

Although it includes many significant works, The Zamorano 80 has the repu- 
tation of being a somewhat quirky group, especially since it includes a notoriously 
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rare work known at the time of publication in one copy only, John R. Ridge’s The 
Life and Adventures of Joaquin Murieta, the Celebrated California Bandit, by Yellow 
Bird (San Francisco, 1854). Compiler Henry R. Wagner owned that copy, and most 
regard its inclusion in the list as more reflective of Wagner’s ego than its contri- 
bution to California history. As a result, Yellow Bird has been the bane of collectors 
attempting to complete a Zamorano 80 collection. 

Sea voyages, overland travels, and government reports make up the majority 
of the books in the Zamorano 80, and they mostly cover events up to 1860. These 
choices reflect their compilers’ tastes and attitudes about history, for certainly a list 
drawn up today would include later works and more varied subject matter. By not 
including subject matter after 1860, the compilers automatically eliminated most 
works relevant to Southern California — the development of the Southland took 
place after that of the north and its real growth took place beginning in the 1870s — 
and therefore, never having been given bibliographic attention, books of the 
Southland are less well known than those of the north. This brings up a serious 
consideration: is any list constrained by the outlook, beliefs and personalities of its 
compiler(s), as well as the time in which they live? The answer must certainly be: 
Yes. The Zamorano 80, after defining California collecting for over sixty years, now 
seems to reflect more about the ideas and taste of its compilers — a select group of 
bibliophiles of the mid 20th century — than it does about actual history. By over- 
looking events after 1860, the compilers indicated that recent history did not interest 
them and that Californiana was mostly defined by early events; in fact, in the fore- 
word they state: “Much that passes for Californiana is simply trash and a few books, 
especially some printed in the last ten years, can be described as meretricious.” 

With such an exclusive view of Californiana, the compilers inadvertently 
revealed much about themselves. They were all men, they were all white, and they 
were members of the bibliographic elite of their time. In 1945, when the Zamorano 
80 was published, women, Jews, Catholics and people of color were not permitted 
to become members of the club and partly as a result of these policies, Los Angeles’ 
younger, bohemian bibliophiles created the Rounce & Coffin Club in 1931, whose 
founding members included Ward Ritchie, Jake Zeitlin, Gregg Anderson and 
Grant Dahlstrom. 

Essentially, the list is one of early and rare books that would give their pos- 
sessor prestige — they are books on such topics as conquest, war, exploration, gold 
mining and government policies, categories that now seem limited, especially with 
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who howled on their knees in the subway and were dragged off the 
roof waving genitals and manuscripts, 
who let themselves be ...... in the ... by saintly motorcyclists, 
and screamed with joy, 
who blew and were blown by those human seraphim, the sailors, 
caresses of Atlantic and Caribbean love, 
who balled in the morning in the evenings in rosegardens and the 
grass of public parks and cemeteries scattering their semen 
freely to whomever come who may, 
who hiccupped endlessly trying to giggle but wound up with a sob 
behind a partition in a Turkish Bath when the blonde & 
naked angel came to pierce them with a sword, 
who lost their loveboys to the three old shrews of fate the one eyed 
shrew of the heterosexual dollar the one eyed shrew that 
winks out of the womb and the one eyed shrew that does 
nothing but sit on her ass and snip the intellectual golden 
threads of the craftsman’s loom, 
who copulated ecstatic and insatiate with a bottle of beer a 
i sweetheart a package of cigarettes a candle and fell off the 
_ bed, and continued along the floor and down the hall and 
ended fainting on the wall with a vision of ultimate c... 
and come eluding the last gyzym of consciousness, 
who sweetened the snatches of a million girls trembling in the 
sunset, and were red eyed in the morning but prepared to 
sweeten the snatch of the sunrise, flashing buttocks under 
barns and naked in the lake, 
who went out whoring through Colorado in myriad stolen 
night-cars, N.C., secret hero of these poems, cocksman and 
Adonis of Denver — joy to the memory of his innumerable 


empty lots & diner backyards, moviehouses) 


mountaintops in caves or with gaunt 
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(left) "Censored" page 12, Villiers' 2nd edition, from the collection of Mary K. Austin. (right) Ellipses replaced in re-set lines. 
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R.W.C. Farnsworth. A Southern California Paradise. Pasadena, 1883. This is 
the cover to the second edition, which appeared later the same year with 
three supplemental chapters. Dawson 80 #17. 
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September 18 
Jack London: A Private Collection 


Jack London's White Fang, in the very rare dust jacket, of which only a few examples are known to exist. 
Estimate: $20,000 - 30,000 


September 25 
Rare Books & Manuscripts 


Isaac Newton's Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. Amsterdam, 1714. 
Bound with Arithmetica Universalis. Leiden, 1732. 


Estimate: $12,000 - 18,000 


October 9 
Fine Modern Literature 


Raymond Chandler's The Big Sleep, the first edition of his most famous book, in original unrestored dust jacket. 
Estimate: $10,000 - 15,000 


SPECIALISTS IN EXCEPTIONAL BOOKS & PRIVATE LIBRARIES AT AUGTION 





133 Kearny Street : San Francisco, CA 94108 


www.pbagalleries.com : 415.989.2665 
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today’s more nuanced, inclusive view of California history. Today’s bibliographer 
would include books on such topics as pleasure and tourist travel, ethnic history, 
agriculture, cooking, health, architectural history and urban development. After 
three generations, a new look at California through a wider bibliographic lens is 
not only welcome, it is necessary. 

The recently published Dawson 80 attempts to correct some of the failings of 
the Zamorano 80 while paying its conceptual respects. It honors nonagenarian 
Glen Dawson, renowned collector of early Los Angeles printing and former pro- 
prietor of the century-old bookshop still in the Dawson family. Keeping the selec- 
tion at eighty books, as did its predecessor, the Dawson 80 concentrates on books 
relating to Southern California up to 1920 and all of its entries appeared in Dawson’s 
catalogues at one time or another. The Zamorano 80 was San Francisco-centric, 
the compilers living at a time when Los Angeles was hardly the cultural center that 
San Francisco was, and they left out most of the Southland’s history, most of which 
occurred after 1860. But attitudes have changed since 1945. Los Angeles is the lead- 
ing city of the state, Southern California has earned the respect it once so earnestly 
sought, and the time has come for a serious study of the books that described its 
astonishing, unusual growth. 

The Dawson 80, compiled by members of The Book Collectors of Southern 
California, reflects the new inclusiveness of current thinking, and includes many 
overlooked works including works on previously marginalized topics such as 
Delilah Beasley’s The Negro Trail Blazers of California (Los Angeles, 1919). It would 
never have been considered for the Zamorano 80 and the compilers of the Dawson 
80 are to be commended for including it. It is a staggering achievement by Beasley 
(1872-1934), journalist and researcher, who, for nearly a decade, searched through 
the Bancroft Library to gather material for this pioneering work on African Amer- 
ican history, the first state history of any racial group. Not only did she read 
through every mainstream newspaper published between 1848 and the 1890s and 
every black newspaper published from 1855 to 1918, she investigated California gov- 
ernmental journals, interviewed families and visited every part of the state. This 
work certainly deserves inclusion in any serious bibliographic history of Califor- 
nia and has for too long been under recognized. 

Another such previously overlooked work is the Landmarks Club Cook Book 
(Los Angeles, 1903), overseen by Southern California’s seminal literary figure, 
Charles Lummis. It contained recipes for Spanish and Mexican dishes, recogniz- 
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ing the cultural melting pot that the area was and would remain, and Lummis pub- 
lished it in order to raise money for restoration of the Catholic missions and other 
historic monuments in the region. Its appearance signaled a shift in the way in 
which Southern Californians saw themselves, their history and their future as 
revealed through the food they prepared. 

Climate, agriculture and water, the mainstays of Californias phenomenal 
development, were entirely ignored by the Zamorano 80, and the Dawson 80 right- 
fully includes works on these seminal subjects. Peter C. Remondino’s The Mediter- 
ranean Shores of America...(Philadelphia, 1892) is a pioneering work in medical 
climatology by a San Diego physician who was known as “the area’s chief apostle 
of climate.” He understood that the Southern California climate was an American 
anomaly with its twin virtues of low humidity and cool evenings, and boosters tire- 
lessly promoted climate to those seeking cures from tuberculosis and other respi- 
ratory ailments. Remondino’s work served as a scientific guide, rather than just a 
boastful one, and helped entice thousands of sufferers to make the trip west. 

Agriculture, especially citrus cultivation, is covered in W. A. Spalding’s The 
Orange...(Riverside, 1885), the best contemporary account of the development of 
the local orange industry, an industry that was to transform Southern California. 
Various other of the Dawson 80 entries touch on agriculture, including A. T. Haw- 
ley’s The Present Condition, Growth, Progress and Advantages, of Los Angeles City 
and County...(Los Angeles, 1876) and R. W. C. Farnsworth’s A Southern California 
Paradise, (Oakland, 1883). After all, California is golden not just from mineral gold, 
but also from those famous “gold mines above ground,” orange groves. 

Without a reliable water supply, Southern California could not have devel- 
oped as it did and the first book on the subject, William Hammond Hall’s Irriga- 
tion in California (Southern)...(Sacramento, 1888) is the cornerstone work on the 
water resources of Southern California. Hall was California’s first State Engineer, 
and this comprehensive work deserves greater recognition. It was irrigation and 
the possibilities that entailed from it that drove the great “Boom of the Eighties.” 
Augmenting Hall, the Dawson 80 includes the Los Angeles Board of Public Service 
Commissioners’ Complete Report on Construction of the Los Angeles Aqueduct... 
(Los Angeles, 1916), one of the keys to understanding the incredible growth of Los 
Angeles. 

The other great influence on the rise of Southern California was the railroad, 
and is here rightfully represented by the United States Army Corps of Engineers’ 
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Reports of Explorations and Surveys...(Washington, 1855-61). This massive survey 
made possible the construction of the trans-continental railroad, which was at the 
core of California’s remarkable growth by actually bringing immigrants west, by 
railroad companies selling them the land to build towns and homes, and by trans- 
porting their products across the country. 

Included in both the Zamorano 80 and the Dawson 80 is William Lewis Manly’s 
Death Valley in ’49 (San Jose, 1894), the legendary account of the trials and tribu- 
lations of an emigrant party trapped in the desert and rescued by Manly after his 
trip to Los Angeles to find help. Less well known however, is an entry in the Daw- 
son 80, John R. Spears’ Illustrated Sketches of Death Valley...(Chicago, 1892). John 
Randolph Spears, a well-known feature writer for the New York Sun, was asked to 
journey west to write about Death Valley and its nascent borax industry. Spears 
accepted the assignment and this highly important work, which made the “20-mule 
team” famous, was the result. It was the first book to include photographic illus- 
trations of Death Valley, and is a cornerstone work in desert literature. It can be 
said that it played a part in U.S. presidential history. By popularizing the 20-mule 
team wagons, Spears’ book led to the Pacific Coast Borax company naming its pop- 
ular cleaning product Twenty-mule Team Borax, which later sponsored first the 
radio, then the television show Death Valley Days, hosted in the 1960s by a future 
president of the United States, Ronald Reagan. 

Of course, nothing changed California, especially Southern California, like the 
automobile, a fact that the Dawson 80 emphasizes. It selects two books, the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California’s Tour Book (Los Angeles, 1909), published when 
autos were few, and Thomas Murphy’s On Sunset Highways (Boston, 1915). Auto- 
mobiles and tourism are central to any extensive understanding of 20th-century 
California history and by including these books, the compilers’ deep knowledge of 
their material is evident. 

In total, the Dawson 80 is a welcome addition to California bibliography, pro- 
viding the reader, scholar and collector with background information on books 
that have laid the foundation for modern California, and especially for the south- 
ern part. Some selections may appear obscure to readers today, but the compilers 
have correctly included them, bringing to these books deserved attention while 
making sure that they will take their rightful place in the bibliographic history of 
Southern California. 

Unfortunately, the Dawson 80 is arranged alphabetically, as is the Zamorano 
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80. A chronological listing would better present the books in an unspoken, yet rel- 
evant, narrative with an alphabetical index at the end. Furthermore, the cut-off 
date of 1920 seems arbitrary. The compilers state that following 1920, “the region 
was fundamentally changed...by the dominance of the automobile.” They give no 
further explanation, and after including two early automotive guides, this reason- 
ing seems capricious. There is nothing sacred about the number “80,” and perhaps 
a better end year would have been 1945, the year the Zamorano 80 was published. 
That way, the Book Collectors of Southern California would better forge a link 
between the two works and, by increasing the number, include additional impor- 
tant titles. Several works come to mind, such as Paul Landacre’s California Hills 
(Los Angeles, 1931); Nathanael West’s The Day of the Locust (New York, 1939); Ray- 
mond Chandler’s The Big Sleep (New York, 1939); Merle Armitage’s groundbreaking 
photography book The Art of Edward Weston (New York, 1932); and Sarah Bixby 
Smith’s Adobe Days (Los Angeles, 1931). Appearing in 1946, a chronological excep- 
tion could certainly have been made for Carey McWilliam’s superb Southern 
California, An Island on the Land. These works will have to wait their turn for inclu- 
sion in California’s next bibliographic chapter. Now, the Dawson 80, as the pioneer 
Southern California bibliography, insightfully fills what was a blank space in Cal- 
ifornia historiography. 
VICTORIA DAILEY 








Serendipity 


The selection of two Oscar Lewis Award winners approaches in October. Please 
send in your nominees and votes to either chair Bruce Crawford or our indis- 
pensable Executive Director Lucy Cohen. Current candidates for Western History 
are: Robert Bringhurst, Robert Chandler, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Robert Green- 
wood, and George Kane. Statistically, a “Robert” should get the honor, but YOU 
decide with your votes! Book Arts choices at present are: Harold Berliner, Robert 
Bringhurst, Jonathan Clark, Graham Mackintosh, and Herman Zapf. We need 
more! 

“Heartbreaking,” the owner said. “Heartbroken,” a customer said. After a lin- 
gering illness, Fred Cody’s iconic Berkeley book store departed for the Golden Hills 
on Friday, June 20. Although birthed in 1956, Cody’s Books came of age in 1960 
when it moved to Telegraph Avenue. It pioneered the concept of inviting authors 
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to give public readings, and its final bookish gathering on the 18th harked back to 
those days of glory. Cody’s hosted Robert Scheer, the Marxist editor of Ramparts, 
and Daniel Ellsberg, who released the Pentagon Papers to The New York Times in 
1971. 

Cody’s last scheduled, but not hosted reading came on Monday, June 23, and 
evoked the best of its spirit. Matt Richtel, a New York Times reporter and author of 
Hooked: A Thriller About Love and Other Addictions, read in front of the closed 
Shattuck Street store to one admirer. Hooked, Richtel’s first novel, is just out in 
paperback, and is also one of 130,000 books on Amazon’s Kindle, a “wireless, 
portable reading device,” for less than the paperback price. 

“We writers and readers still have our books and shared passions,” Richtel 
remarked, “but in the future we may have to work harder to find each other.” Inno- 
vatively, he does this through his comic strip “Rudy Park,” now in sixty papers. 
Namesake Rudy Park is the manager of the House of Java Cybercafe, and the strip, 
its web site says, “lampoons consumerism, technology, and culture.” 

Although Andy Ross, Cody’s former owner, declares the independent book 
market has shrunk to just 3 percent, we hope the closing disease is not contagious. 
On July 1, Dawson’s Book Shop and the Michael Dawson Gallery in Los Angeles 
went to an appointment-only schedule. Luckily, this frees the creative Dawson to 
spend more time doing appraisals and working with important photography 
books and photographers. 

On book buying, we confess. When we wish a specific new book, we go to Ama- 
zon.com; when we want an old book on specific subjects, we check abebooks.com. 
Book stores, though, are unbeatable for the serendipitious enjoyment of discov- 
ery. From them we buy the delightful books we did not know existed, making them 
the best of our collection. 

There is so much information on the internet, most of it of partial truth, that 
we are grateful to have decent libraries at hand to check facts. Its vastness makes 
us sedentary. Today, the educated person sits in a chair all day staring at a com- 
puter screen. Leonard Pitts, a Miami Herald columnist, reflected on our common 
information overload that results in “analysis paralysis.” 

Pitts observes, we “skim and scan, but lose the ability to truly absorb and ana- 
lyze.” Therefore, “in an era in which everyone has a truth and the means to fling it 
around the world,” Pitts suggests that “the ultimate act of sedition” may be “to pick 
up a single book and read it.” The BCC has several books to provide concerning 
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that sedition, the newest being Bruce Johnson’s study of the premier Gold Rush 
San Francisco printing firm Towne & Bacon. 

Continuing evidence of quality came in the May issue of Fine Books. William 
L. Butts, proprietor of Main Street Fine Books in Galena, Illinois, filed no leaden 
review of Bob Greenwood’s A Valiant Enterprise. He begins: “I loved this book. In 
almost twenty years of reviewing a wide range of books for many publications, I 
have never bluntly used those four simple words to describe any book.” The Club 
offers copies of this review free; copies of Greenwood’s memoirs are a good buy. 
You may take a copy outside, to sit on a porch, mountainside, or beach, and read. 

For those who learn by going, walking, and looking, this summer, Alfred Har- 
rison North Point Gallery had a stunning exhibition of the work of Carl Sammons 
(1883-1968) a plein-air painter. In the 1920s, Sammons used the new freedom 
brought by the automobile to find the most appealing scenes. At his Jackson Street 
location, Harrison displays sixty oils and pastels of Humboldt county ranches and 
redwoods, Monterey seascapes, and Southern California deserts. 

Robert McCamant also advocates the benefits of plein-air. In the June Cax- 
tonian, he declares as he describes: “It’s Something in the Air: Bookmaking in Van- 
couver, B.C.” Although not inclusive, McCamant gives vignettes of remarkable 
creativity. His book arts craftsmen are: 


¢ Robert Chaplin, who does microscopic carvings on crystals and other subjects. 
¢ Jan and Crispen Elsted, whose Barbarian Press, famed for its Endgrain Editions 
of wood engravers, trained many of the other printers and since 1978 has produced 
38 titles. 

¢ Barbara Hodgson, a book designer with numerous trade novels, travel, and 
science books, several published by San Francisco’s own Chronicle books. 

¢ Jan Kellett, often an award winner for miniature books from her De Walden 
Press. 

¢ Lucie Lambert, an artist, who emphasizes her prints with type and text. 

¢ Rollin Milroy, whose Heavenly Monkey Press has issued three books a year in 
21st century, and declares, “A hand press is the simplest, most direct way to print.” 
His Heavenly Monkey Editions encompasses books he produces for other fine 
press authors. 

¢ Robert Reid, who established the first private press in Canada and a longtime 
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friend of the Book Club. Reid’s 1949 reprint of The Fraser Mines Vindicated (1858) 
became the first Canadian book to win a Rounce and Coffin Club award. 

+ Renaissance man Jim Rimmer, proprietor of the Pie Tree Press & Type Foundry 
and a type designer and cutter of 200 digital and metal faces, printer, graphic artist 
all around friend to the trade. 


How did the United States obtain California? Internet sources relate that Cal- 
ifornia was an island, and an unattached, floating one until the New England 
whaler Pequod harpooned it and dragged it ashore so that the captain might make 
whoopee with Queen Califia. A lesser known theory states the United States 
obtained California in 1846 during a war with Mexico. 

Gary Kurutz, of Book Club fame and honor, followed this stand of history 
through a thorough editing of the recollections of Major John Corey Henshaw. 
Henshaw, an officer of the 7th Infantry, fought under Generals Winfield Scott and 
Zachary Taylor in seven major conflicts and received citations for bravery at the 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco. 

No friend of either Manifest Destiny or American commanders, Henshaw 
empathized with the common troops in both armies and the people of Mexico. 
With the name “Kurutz” attached, you know this is quality. Order Recollections of 
the War with Mexico (University of Missouri Press, 2910 LeMone Boulevard, Co- 
lumbia, MO 65201; introductory 20 percent discount price is $35.95.) 

“Gorey Halleluiah!” We have a splendid follow up for the QN-L article describ- 
ing how Key Printing and Binding did key printing of our Edward Gorey invita- 
tion and exhibit keepsake. At the Printing Industries of Northern California 2008 
Showcase of Print Excellence, the invitation won a silver award and the keepsake 
a bronze in a field of 500 entries. Good design trumped multimillion dollar 
machines. 

Ann Whipple, acting as the spirit of the Book Club for so many years and 
indispensable as an editor to this publication is in mourning. Her beloved husband 
Gregory departed for the Golden Hills and we send condolences. 

The presence of a fine keepsake with this issue pushes our memorial for 
beloved John Borden to December. 

DR. ROBERT J. CHANDLER 
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Southern California Bookish News 


The Pasadena Book Fair was held this year over the weekend of May 31 and June 1, 
with forty-four dealers taking booths. It is a small (and shrinking) event, and anti- 
quarian books were definitely in the minority, as is indeed true of most book fairs, 
amidst a polychrome plethora of modern first editions, children’s books, and other 
post-leather objects. The attendance seemed somewhat modest when I was there 
on Sunday afternoon, although none of the dealers I spoke to was more than nor- 
mally unhappy with business. A few nice things caught my eye. Roger Gozdecky 
(Anthology Rare Books), who himself has a fine private collection devoted to ee 
cummings, had a copy of the first edition, first issue of The Enormous Room (1922), 
cummings’s novel, inscribed “To John” and decorated with a drawing of an ele- 
phant, the poet’s totemic animal ($3,500). Roger also had a copy of the facsimile- 
cum-edition that William Andrews Clark, Jr. commissioned from John Henry 
Nash of Edgar Allen Poe’s first book, Tamerlane and Other Poems, as his 1923 Christ- 
mas book ($500.) When Clark acquired his copy of the Poe, a legendary rarity, in 
1920, it was only the fourth known copy. (There are now twelve recorded copies, 
according to the census compiled in 1988 for the Bradley Martin sale.) Ken Karmiole 
(Karmiole Rare Books) had a lovely little German-language ABC book by Ambro- 
sius Henkel printed in New-Market, Virginia, in 1820, in its original illustrated 
wrappers ($750). And Roger Genser, the Santa Monica print seller who trades 
under the groaningly paranomasiacal name of The Prints and the Pauper (“Roger 
A. Genser — Pauper” says his business card), had an early progressive proof of Paul 
Landacre’s 1936 print “August Seventh,” showing the block not quite finished but 
still strikingly handsome ($2,750). 

The Department of Special Collections at ucLa is one of the most significant 
repositories of rare books and manuscripts in the country, despite its relative 
youth. Founded only in the 1940s, decades, even centuries after some of the East 
coast academic collections, it has made remarkable strides in building extensive 
holdings of antiquarian and modern books — focusing on early Italian printing, 
nineteenth-century fiction, children’s books, Anglo-American Modernism, and 
Californiana among other subjects —as well as manuscripts and archives that range 
from Near Eastern and medieval manuscripts, to the papers of the Orsini family 
of Italy (one of whose spawn attempted unsuccessfully to assassinate Napoleon III 
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in 1858), to the archives of such writers as Aldous Huxley, Anais Nin, Henry Miller, 
Susan Sontag, and many others. 

A current exhibition cleverly called “From Aldus to Aldous: Highlights of the 
Department of Special Collections,” which can be seen until the end of the sum- 
mer, brings together objects from the collection selected mainly by Victoria Steele 
(Head of the Department) and Robert Montoya (Head of Reader Services). It is, 
to say the least, an eccentric exhibition. Aldous (Huxley, that is) is not even repre- 
sented in the show, and although Aldus (Manutius, that is) does make an appear- 
ance, it is mainly because the collection includes the blue paper Virgil of 1514, and 
blue forms the color scheme of that part of one display case. Conspicuously absent 
from the exhibition are books, apart from artists’ books. (While Aldus gets only 
one book, the book artist Katherine Ng gets two.) I counted three books in a show 
comprised of eight cases: the Virgil, an eighteenth-century writing manual (printed 
throughout from engraved plates rather than from type), and a Mormon curiosity 
from 1868 printed in the so-called Deseret alphabet. No incunables, no triple-deck- 
ers from the great Sadlier Collection, no Pound’s A Iume spento, no Joyce’s Ulysses. 
There were a few children’s books in the final case in addition to the artists’ books, 
but of conventional coveted rare books and early manuscripts, almost nothing. 
There is lots of “visuality”: a painting by Vera Stravinsky (Igor’s second wife), a scarf 
worn by Isadora Duncan (though not of course the scarf), and, like the blue Virgil 
example, whole cases organized by color. And fashion, one of Dr. Steele’s personal 
interests, is well represented, along with a nod to Hollywood with the inclusion of 
one of Jack Benny’s pipes. Susan Sontag is represented by some practice alphabets 
she wrote out as a child of five or six. 

The exhibition is by no means bereft of interesting objects. A concrete poem 
by the Italian Futurist poet Marinetti is wonderful, and a Beethoven sketch, though 
unassigned and minor, is still exciting to see. There are excellent letters by Char- 
lotte Bronte and D. H. Lawrence, and the typescript of Gertrude Stein’s The Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas is evocative. But the overall emphasis on style, color, 
and glamour to the detriment of the actual book riches of the Department's hold- 
ings is disquieting and ultimately depressing. (The recent installation of a large 
flat-screen television in the Department, which shows images of objects in the col- 
lection on a continuous, non-interactive loop, only added to this impression for 
me. Perhaps the increasing prevalence of TV screens everywhere — the gas stations, 
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the supermarkets, the dentist’s office — contributes to my opinion that they are 
often more intrusive than illuminating.) Also at ucLA this spring, in the Powell 
Library, was an exhibition of books and other material from the collection devoted 
to Joyce Carol Oates owned by biographer and film historian Larry Grobel. Grobel 
has recently been dogging Al Pacino as the actor/director brings a very personal 
film about Oscar Wilde’s play Salomé to a finished state. Grobel’s Oates collection 
is rich in books, manuscripts, and other material. 

In June, the Getty Museum opened a wonderful exhibition devoted to Maria 
Sibylla Merian (1647-1717), the Dutch artist and entomologist whose Metamor- 
phosis insectorum Surinamensium (1705, revised edition 1719) is one of the most 
famous of all early modern natural history books. Merian came from a publishing 
family, and her stepfather, Jakob Marrel, taught her as a young woman to paint. 
She specialized initially in flowers, and her first book, the Neues Blumenbuch or 
New Book of Flowers (1680) became a renowned model book for artists. At the same 
time, she had become fascinated by insects and their life cycles, and a book called 
Caterpillars, Their Wondrous Transformation and Peculiar Nourishment from Flowers 
(1679-83, 2 vols.) helped to dispel long-held notions about the birth of insects, par- 
ticularly those which passed through the stages of larva, pupa, and imago. After 
divorcing her husband, Merian made a living as an artist and as a purveyor of spec- 
imens, and in 1699 she left Europe with one of her two daughters (both of whom 
were artists as well) and sailed to Suriname in South America. She lived there until 
1701, when illness and the climate forced her to return to Europe. She published 
her book on the insects of Suriname by herself, in both Dutch and Latin. 

The Getty exhibition brings together an astonishing amount of material, 
including drawings, printed books, specimens (borrowed from the L. A. Natural 
History Museum), paintings, and other material. Merian’s so-called “Study Book” 
— a notebook in which for over thirty years she wrote descriptions of insects and 
flowers and made drawings of them — was, if not the most beautiful object in the 
show, certainly one of the most intriguing. (It is owned by the Library of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Saint Petersburg.) Many of the original drawings 
for the insect book, now part of the collections of Queen Elizabeth II at Windsor, 
were included. Not all of Merian’s work is of equal value scientifically, but she was 
an enormously accomplished artist, and, needless to say, an intrepid woman as well 
as a highly trained observer. The catalogue of the exhibition, by Ella Reitsma 
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(Maria Sibylla Merian & Daughters: Women of Art and Science, $65/$45 from the 
Getty) is beautifully designed and illustrated, and is well worth acquiring. The 
exhibition closes on August 31. 

The Getty has hosted other exhibitions recently of interest to the bookish. A 
small show of medieval material (from the Museum’s own Ludwig Collection) 
focusing on the figure of Christ (‘Imagining Christ,” closed July 27) was interest- 
ing, although the material was in my view somewhat upstaged by a Bill Viola video 
being screened just across the way. Called “Emergence,” the work was a kind of ani- 
mation (with real actors) of a Pieta by the fifteenth-century Italian artist Masolino 
da Panicale, in which Christ emerges from a baptismal font while two women, 
presumably the Virgin and Mary Magdalen, look on. It was filmed at one-seventh 
real-time speed, and was very beautiful. Lastly, in one of a continuing series of ten- 
year retrospectives of collecting at the Getty Museum, a small exhibition devoted 
to photographs contained only images taken by artists (“The Artist and the Cam- 
era, closed August 10). A photograph called “Three Sheets of Gauze Crossed 
Obliquely” from the 1850s by Fox Talbot, one of the inventors of the art, was very 
striking, and looked almost like a Russian Constructivist image. David Hockney’s 
often reproduced photo-collage of a California freeway near Pearblossom was 
wonderful to see in the flesh as well, whereas a small painting by Walker Evans 
demonstrated that even a great photographer can be a rather second-rate painter. 

At the Huntington, a large and stimulating exhibition of photography opened 
on June 14. Called “This Side of Paradise: Body and Landscape in L.A. Photo- 
graphs,” and presumably curated by Jennifer Watts, the Huntington’s Curator of 
Photographs, the show is a wide-ranging look at the whole history of Los Angeles, 
from 1862 (the date of the earliest known image, taken by William M. Godfrey) to 
the present. The title makes one think of EF. Scott Fitzgerald’s vision of metaphys- 
ical loneliness in the midst of the cornucopia that was the 1920s, but in fact Fitzger- 
ald took his title from a poem by Rupert Brooke, where the poet speaks of the hap- 
piness and fulfillment available this side of heaven. (It is a love poem entitled “Tiare 
Tahiti.”) If any city represents the two themes of failure and fulfillment at constant 
war, it is L.A., as the images brought together in this exhibition amply demonstrate. 
Body and landscape comprise a vast territory where photography is concerned, 
and the Huntington show is something of a gallimaufry. But it is full of unforget- 
table shots, from Herb Ritts’s impossibly beautiful young people to Larry Sultana’s 
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documentary work on the porn industry in the Valley. (His large pictures capture 
the boredom and vacancy of the actors, as well as the down-at-heel real estate 
where the films are shot.) David Hockney’s use of Polaroid composites manages 
to idealize poolside gay life as assuredly as a Pre-Raphaelite portrait represents an 
idealized image of women, and John Divola’s photographs taken from an aban- 
doned house on Zuma Beach north of Malibu combine sky and sea with the detritus 
of human life in a startling evocation. “This Side of Paradise” sprawls (where else 
would you see an LAPD photograph documenting domestic violence and a Car- 
leton Watkins image in the same room?), but then so does its subject. The exhibi- 
tion closes on September 15. 

BRUCE WHITEMAN 





—— Gifts and Acquisitions 


The club has received A Grammar of Color. Arrangements of Strathmore Papers in 
a Variety of Printed Color Combinations According to the Munsell Color System, a 
gift from Lucy Rodgers Cohen. This book is a superb example of the work of T. M. 
Cleland, the great designer, and serves as an index to what can be achieved with 
different color values on tinted paper. Easily the best general book on the topic. 
Thank you, Lucy. 

Marcia Reed has generously donated China on Paper: European and Chinese 
Works from the Late Sixteenth to Early Nineteenth Century, which she edited with 
Paola Dematté. Published by the Getty Research Institute, the book examines 
images of China, including maps and landscapes, throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thank you, Marcia. 

BARBARA JANE LAND 





The next issue of QN-L will focus on Yosemite. We are enthusiastically seeking 
submissions, both pictorial and written. Copy deadline for rhapsodic prose is 
October 15; for lean, mean, muscular prose, and acute academic observation, 

October 14; and for Great Aunt Tilly’s secret hiking diaries, October 13. John 
Muir’s unacknowledged love children may submit their estate claims at any time, 
assuming they are presented according to the Chicago style manual. 
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NEW PUBLICATION 


Mie Oa Gale 
ee 


WELD OW 


Pioneer San Francisco Printer, Publisher 





& Paper Purveyor 


IH IN-DEPTH sTuDyY of Towne (1829-1917), one of San Francisco’s earli- 
est and most influential commercial printers. Whether job, periodical or book 
work, Towne produced an enormous volume of printed material during the 
period 1853-1868 despite the geographic isolation of San Francisco at the time. 
Among Towne’s notable publications are Hutchings’ California Magazine, Titus 
Fey Cronise’s The Natural Wealth of California and Bret Harte’s first literary 
work, The Lost Galleon and Other Tales. An exhaustive list of Towne imprints 
(including periodicals and newspapers) is appended. This is the first monograph 
on the subject, based upon unique 19th-century San Francisco business archives. 
The information will be useful to anyone interested in the development of 
printing and publishing in California. 

Bruce L. Johnson is a retired librarian now living in Zionsville, Indiana. His 
interest in the history of the book and printing began as a student at the Uni- 
vetsity of Minnesota, where he earned a B.A. and M.A. in history, and contin- 
ued at the University of California at Berkeley, from which he holds a Mastet’s 

degree and a Ph.D. in Library & Information Studies. He has served as 
Curator of the Kemble Collections on Western Printing & Publishing 
and Director of Libraries for the California Historical Society, 
and the Director of the Library at the 
Indiana Historical Society. 
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Monday, September 8, 5-8 pm 
with a lecture at 6:30 by 
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culinary historian, cookbook 
author & biographer of Fisher. 


NEW MEMBERS EVENING! 
The Club has a special welcome 
fonight for members who have 
joined since September 2007. 
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